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SKETCHES 
OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
No. 1. 
———~> 
Mr. H. W. BETTY, Sen. 


Reader, should you in yonr walk in the 
vicinity of the Strand, Covent Garden 
Market, Charing Cross, or the Parks, meet 
with an elderly gentleman about 56 years 
of age, weighing about 18 stone, with white 
hair and large whiskers, ruddy face, a dimple 
upon his chin, and a smiling countenance, 
dressed in a blue surtout coat, with all the 
paraphernalia round his neck, such as the 
eye glass, watch chain, stick in hand, and 
al! the manners of the true old English 
gentleman, you will exclaim to your friend 
who may be walking with you, “ what a fine 
figure of a man—who can he be—we seldom 
meet with such a person in a day’s march.” 
If you meet with such a person answering 
this description, it is no other than Mr. H. 
West Betty, senr. the once celebrated 
Roscius, who created so lively a sensation 
about 45 years ago in the theatrical hemis- 
phere, and who was considered when a boy 
to be the most intelligent prodigy of the age. 
It is not our intention to give any particu- 








lars. as a memoir, r, but as we are noticing a 
few public characters about town, there 
is none more worthy of remark than this 
gentleman; he moves in the first circles of 
society, and his company is much sought 
after ; he is the jolly fat knight, or in other 
words, the Falstaff of the day, “ who keeps 
the table in a roar,” and is full of jokes, 
anecdotes, and good humour, and the most 
even tempered man we ever met with in 
society; he can draw a long bow to the amuse- 
ment of the company, and make a pleasing 
story from afew incidents that may have 
occurred at the dinner-table in the course 
of the afternoon, to the great entertainment 
of those around him ; nor is he confined to 
drawing the long bow at the dinner-table, 
he being very fond of archery, and is con- 
sidered one of the best shots of the day ; we 
have had the pleasure of witnessing his per- 
formances in this art, and were much sur- 
prised at his agility for so stout a person, 
Long may he live to enjoy the society of his 
friends and his favourite amusement, is the 
sincere wish of W. B. 


(HE DRAMA. 


a ae 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

An original play by an unknown writer, 
called “The Florentines” was brought out 
at this theatre on Monday; it appears the 
manuscript was forwarded to Mr. Phelps 
a short time back, and on looking it over 
he found so many beauties in it that he de- 
termined upon bringing it before the public; 



































the language is of the most brilliant cast, 
and the incidents though few,are powerfully 
conceived, and is evidently written by a 
thoughtful mind; the principal characters, 
were supported by Messrs. Phelps, and 
Marston, Mrs. Warner, and Miss Cooper, 
who exerted themselves to the utmost of 
their abilities. The play was quite success- 
ful, and we can recommend our readers to 
see it, who, we are sure will feel great de- 
light during the performance, The only 
fault we shall notice is, that we think it ter- 
minates too abruptly, and we are left to 
surmise the future destiny of the two princi- 
pal personages, Mrs, Warner, and Mr- 
Marston. 
SURREY. 

The principal attraction at this theatre for 
the week consisted of two new pieces. The 
first of these is a drama in three acts, being 
an adaptation of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
the same name, entitled “ The Fair Maid 
of Perth; or, St. Valentine’s Eve.’’ The 
principal events of the story are dramatised 
with considerable skill and ability. There 
is a quick succession of stirring incidents 
which keeps the attention of the spectator 
engaged, and the dialogue in most parts is 
sustained with much spirit and animation. 
The scenery appears to have been got up 
with much care and effect. The Bacchana- 
lian Morris Dance, in the second act, and 
the fight with broadswords in the third, were 
much applauded, the whole, in fact, passed 
off with fair success. At the fall of the cur- 
tain there were some few indications of dis- 
approbation, but the applause considerably 
predominated. This was followed by a new 
farce in one act, by Mr. Jerrold, jun., entitled 
“Honeymoon Scruples.” This is one of those 
light, amusing, quiclky excogitated effusions 
which, without possessing any complication 
of plot,or any attempt to delineate character, 
or even any elaborate display of wit or hu- 
mour in the dialogue, yet is able by a suc- 
cession of cleverly-arranged incidents, in- 
volving the commission of several curious 
mistakes and blunders by the parties con- 
cerned, to keep the house in roars of laugh- 
ter from beginning to end, 

ADELPHI. 

One ot the most amusing farces we have 
witnessed for some time is the “ Irish 
Dragoon,” now nightly received with roars 
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of laughter at this theatre. The plot is 
slight but exceeding droll, and is formed 
from a wine merchant who makes love to 
the ladies and sells bad port ; he encounters 
a veiled lady in the street, who he induces 
to promise an assignation. While gone to 
enjoy this delightful errand, his clerk and 
porter are left to take care of the premises. 
Now the clerk hasa tender feeling fora 
young widow, and the porter is warmly at- 
tached to a young lady called Miss Matilda 
Jenks, as the cat’s away these young la ties 
are invited to partake of a dejeuner, and all 
are in the height of enjoyment when they 
are interrupted by the arrival of the wine 
merchant and his incognito; the ladies are 
concealed in closets, and the clerk and por- 
ter make their disappearance beneath the 
table. In vain does the merchant solicit 
the removal of the veil, but the lady is im- 
perious, when on a sudden aloud knocking 
at the door, and the veiled lady is thrust 
into closet No. 3. An attorney now comes 
in, announcing the unwelcome news that 
the wine merchant is a bankrupt, and order- 
ing his man to place seals on all the closets 
and boxes; the fear of those within caused 
allto be discovered, and the-veiled lady 
proves to be the superior moiety of the un- 
fortunate wine merchant. Full of fun from 
rise of the curtain to the fall, and capitally 
acted by Hudson, Selby, Miss Chaplin, and 
Mrs. T. Mathews. This interlude will long 
remain attractive. 
STRAND. 

Mr. W. Leman Rede is the author of the 
piece entitled “‘ The Saloon and the Cellar ; 
or, Ups and Downs of life,” which was pro- 
duced at the Strand Theatre on last Monday 
evening with considerable success. The 
manner in which the dramatist has con- 
structed his plot so as to lead to his principal 
character, Augustus de Mowbray, (Mr. H. 
Hall), from the splendour and elegance of a 
mansion in the Regent’s Park to the squalor 
and poverty of a coal-shed on Mutton-hill, 
is strikingly novel and effective, without 
being improbable. The piece commences 
on the morning of the day on which young 
De Mowbray, the heir of 15,0001. a year, 
attains his majority. The first night spent 
by the disinherited youth in the paternal 
cellar forms the subject of the second act, 
and affords scope for a great deal of humor - 
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ous situation and dialogue. Mr. H. Hall 
who played the hero of the piece was very 
effective, as also Mr. J. Webster, Miss 
Bramley, Mr. H. Lee, and Mr. Cockerell. 
The piece was much applauded throughout, 
and bids fair to be come a favourite. 





COUNTRY THEATRES. 





Worcester Tueatre. — Mr. Henry 
Betty.--On Monday night we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the re-appearance on 
the Worcester stage—after a somewhat pro- 
tracted absence--of Mr. Henry Betty. The 
play was “Othello,” and the noble Moor,who 
“loved not wisely, but too well,” the victim 
of Iago’s demoniac artifice, was personated 
by the young tragedian. Seven years ago, 
we beheld Mr. Betty’s debut on the Worcester 
boards, and remember, as it were but yester- 
day, his graphic delineation of the “mad 
hero” of a “ mad poet.” We allude to Nat. 
Lee’s play of “Alexander the Great, or the 
Rival Queens,” in which, of course, the 
Othello of Monday night, enacted the Mace- 
donian madman, 

“Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise.” 
We did not hesitate to express our convic- 
tion that 
“His cheek the same high passion burned,as glowed 

on his who stood 
With blade unsheathed and waving plume, wet from 
the Granic flood ;” 
and we have seen no reason to alter the es- 
timate then formed of his talents and capa- 
bilities. We have before remarked that Mr. 
Betty possesses, in a remarkable degree, 
every physical requisite; a handsome coun- 
tenance, cast in a pure Grecian mould, a 
voice capable of great modulation, a fine 
figure, developed by manly exercises, an im- 
posing presence, and elegant tournure. All 
these have matured and perfected with ad- 
vancing age, and during the two years which 
have elapsed since he visited Worcester, we 
distinguish a refinement and a finish super- 
added to these natural graces, which entitle 
us to declare that, in respect of the physical 
material necessary to make a good actor, he 
is unequalled by any of the votaries of the 
sock and buskin, Mr. Betty’s conception 
of the character was truthiul and vigorous, 
holding a mean between the rather outre 
Shakspereism of Macready, and the mono- 
tonous conventionalism of Charles Kean. 
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His drawing was elaborate and minute ; the 
characteristics of his execution were finish 
and delicacy, rather than breadth and energy, 
in which we think he was occasionally hardly 
up to the mark, though this may be owing 
to inefficient co-operation; for the represen- 
tative of the “gentle Desdemona,’’so far from 
appearing “ pale, tremblante, et eploree,” when 
the Moor, with glaring eyes, and visage dis- 
torted with jealous rage,was about to murder 
her, did not appear half so much moved as 
she would, in ordinary circumstances, had 
he been going to fire a cracker in her cham- 
ber. We shall not administer any “flattering 
unction” to Mr. Betty, and cheat him into 
believing that he, midway between 20 and 
30 years of age, is equal to the long tried 
and long practised Macready at 55, but he 
is now taking first parts at an age when 
Macready was but a subaltern, unknown and 
unheard of. 


Tue Worcester INSTRUMENTAL Soct- 
ETY’s Concert takes place on Monday, the 
9th June. We shall have a notice of the 
music to be performed in our next, 


BirMINGHAM.—Mr. Macready performed 
here for one night only, on Friday last, the 
character of Hamlet,to a crowded house,many 
being unable to gain admittance. He will 
commence an engagement for five nights in 
the same town, on Monday, June 9, and will 
perform in the plays of “‘ Macbeth,” “Rich- 
lieu,” “ King Lear,” ‘Julius Cesar,” and 
“Henry the Eighth.” Up to the present 
time Mr. Macready has uot taken a London 
theatre, and most probably will not appear 
in London until Christmas, having to fulfil 
so many country engagements. 





MapaME Dorus Gras.—It having been 
stated in the daily papers that Madame 
Dorus Gras was engaged at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and that she would shortly make 
her debut in a Freuch opera ; we believe that 
nothing has been done beyond an offer of 
an engagement from Mr. Maddox to the 
accomplished syren. 

Miss Bircu and her sister, Miss Eliza 
Birch, also M. Vieuxtemps, the eminent 
violinist, were engaged at a concert which 
took place in the Rotunda at Dublin, on 
Monday evening, and which was crowded to 
excess; they met with a brilliant reception, 
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A Prize for Melo-Dramatists. No. 1. 
“We live to bless diurnal, 
The starting of the Journal "—Lord W. L----x. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of subjects and plots for affecting and startling 
melo-dramas at the present period, we have, with our usual benevolent feelings, at the 
wish of several minus-brain minor dramatists, been induced, for the sake of the admirers 
of the all-absorbing, tear-shedding, heart-rending, domestic tragge-dye, to furnish a 
series of plots entirely original, copies of which will be furwarded to every dramatic con- 
cocter in this peculiar line, with the request that each will express his opinion, per post, 
pro and con. 

Should we receive any favourable testimonials previous to the publication of our next 
number, our readers shall be favoured witn them verbatim. 

The following is the first of the series. The leading characters are a thorough-bred 
stage father, a wicked peer of the realm, a sugar candy lover, and an unfortunate female ; 
the secondary and supernumerary dramatis person to be supplied by the tact of the 
author. 

THE ROSEBUD OF CHISWICK; 
or, the 
SUICIDE OF HAMMERSMITH, 
and the 
SEDUCER OF BARNES COMMON. 
ACT IL.—Scene 1.—Homely Dwelling of the Rosebud of Chiswick. 

The rosebud at needle-work— arrival of her lover-—happy moments-—- promise of 
marriage—an interruption—the unexpected arrival of the rosebud’s tather—a parent’s 
anger—and William (the lover) flies from his presence 

Scene 2.—The Banks of the Thames. 

Jolly young waterman—a windy evening—the rosebud on an errand in full blow—sud- 
den storm, and rain dogmatical, allegorical, and pitchforkian—Lord Kilcubrie passes 
across the stage in a Carriage drawn by two living Horses!!—The rosebud returns— 
the bosom of Kilcubrie beats with passion—the streets are clear— Mary (the rosebud) 
is seized and forced into the coach—abduction of the rosebud ! 

Scene 3.—Dwelling of the Rosebud again. 

The father at a loss without his child—where can she be—night draws in—Chiswick 
church clock strikes ten !—‘* Where, where can the rover be’’—a knock—* my daughter, 
oh! my daughter’—no, ’tis William—he is accused by her father of seducing Mary, 
and the father fells him to the earth! 

End of Act 1. 
ACT II.—Scene 1.—Lord Kilcubrie’s Mansion on Barnes Common. 

Affecting interview between Lord Kilcubrie and Mary—a maiden’s wrongs—dishonor- 
able proposals— persuasion unsuccessful—violence must be employed— Mary, brave to 
the last, reminds him of No. 1, Newgate-street—and like Miss Bailey, threatens to hang 
in garters—“ By no means a novel-tye”’ says Kilcubrie—a night allowed to choose be- 
tween a rich man’s mistress, and a waterman’s bride. 

Scene 2.—Jnterior of a sleeping room 

Allotted to Mary at Lord Kilcubrie’s—Mary, in grief, determines not to retire to rest 
—extinguishes the lamp—sudden appearance of Lord Kilcubrie through sliding panel— 
despair of the rosebud—she rushes to the casement—escape of Mary from the bed-room 
window !—surprise and rage of Lord Kilcubrie on finding his intentions defeated. 

Scene 3.--The home of the Rosebud once more. 

Mary arives in safety—forbidden the home by her father—William believing her 
guilty, spurns her—the Rosebud in tears; in truth a weeping willow—the distracted 
parent would fain curse his child. 

AWFUL TABLEAU!!! 
Mary rushes from the house—Hammersmith parish clock strikes the hour of midnight. 
Scene 4.—Hammersmith Bridge by Moonlight 
William to drown care joins some wherry funny companions—a moonlight boat-race 
80,000 GALLONS OF REAL WATER!!! 

The poor Rosebud like a blighted flower can scarcely support herself—in despair she 
thinks the sooner she deaves the earth the better—pays the toll-keeper one penny—and 
LEAPS FROM THE BRIDGE!!! 

William drops his skull (not his head) and leaps from the boat—she’s saved—she’s 
saved—every thing is explained — 

HAPPY DENOUEMENT!!! 
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MEMORANE A. 

Sunpay, June 8th.—Third Sunday after 
Trinity. 

Monpay, 9th.—Clara Novello born, 1818. 
Elected a member of the Ancient Phil- 
harmonic in 1834; visited Germany in 
1837 ; afterwards Dresden, Berlin, Vien- 
na, and the whole of Italy; offered a 
handsome pension to remain in Russia as 
prima donna by the Empress. At her 
benefit at Rome she was carried home in 
triumph by the nobles, all bearing 
torches. Decidedly the finest singer that 

ever appeared in Italy or England. 
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REMARKS ON THE UTILITY AND 
MORAL TENDENCY OF THE 
DRAMA, ORIGINAL & SELECT. 


——— 
BY C. W. JONES. 
—_—~+— 


Innumerable have been the diffusions on 
the subject ofthe Drama, and the tendency 
of plays in the manner they are at present 
represented on the stage. While some have 
contended that they deserve to be encou- 
raged as affording pleasing and instructive 
lessons to the public, others, on the cons 
trary, have mantained that they ought to be 
discountenanced as leading to undermine 
the principles of religion, and corrupt the 
morals of the people. 

Among the many celebrated men whose 
opinions have been given in favor of the 
Drama, the elegant Earl of Chester- 
field has remarked that ‘a well governed 
stage is an ornament to society, an en- 
couragement to wit and learning, and a 
school of virtue, modesty, and good man- 
ners.” Other eminent writers, remarkable 
for their virtue and strict morality, have 
also very eloquently described the general 
effects of dramatic exhibitions in this country 

My present object is to advocate the cause 
of dramatic literature, and it would be fo- 
reign to this purpose to enter into a dis. 
quisition on the origin of theatrical enter- 
tainments, and the different forms they have 











from time to time assumed ; indeed it may 
be doubted whether the precise period when 
they originated can be ascertained. A play 
is definec to be “a tragedy or comedy, or 
any thing in which characters are repre- 
sented by dialogue or action.” Other defi- 
nitions, by many celebrated writers, are 
likewise to be found: these however, it is 
unnecessary to enumerate.—The principal 
design of a play may be shortly defined to 
be that of imitating the actions and manners 
of mankind, and, in the words of our im- 
mortal Shakspeare, “to shew virtue her own 
feature, vice its own image, and the very 
age and body of the time, its form and pres- 
sure.”?” And another celebrated writer has 
justly remarked that a play ought to be a 
correct image of human nature, representing 
its humours and the changes of fortune to 
which it is subject, for the delight and in- 
struction ofmankind. Such representations 
ought therefore as far as possible to corres- 
pond with real life ; in short, the stage should 
be a mirror, showing the passions and man- 
ners of the age as they exist; virtue should 
be exhibited for the sake of example, and 
vice and folly for the purpose of exposure 
and ridicule, and, as much as possible, pre- 
serving the people from the contagion. 

In an early part of the Grecian history, 
when learning was in taste, when liberty was 
the blessing of the public, and the parent of 
arts, excellency alone found honor, capacity, 
employment--and merit, reward ; the stage 
emerged suddenly from its obscurity, and 
from being encouraged became itself the 
encourager of those talents and geniuses with 
which it was supplied; it was there that each 
spectator was taught his particular conduct, 
by seeing his own representation in the 
general picture of life, where the lights are 
thrown alone upon virtue, and the shades 
upon vice, where the great and eminent of 
every age were held up as proper objects of 
imitation; where every noble, tender, and 
exalted sentiment, was recorded, and duly 
inculcated ; where purity invited, and obsce- 
nity exiled and where the heart was attached 
to virtue by affectingly walking through all 
its scenes of misfortunes ; and lastly, exult- 
ing in its final reward. 

No institution less than divine, could be 
of equal efficacy or advantage, for when in- 
instruction becomes our entertainment, then 
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only, it is that vice grows detestable, and 
virtue delightful,from the pleasure it brings; 
and hence were the sentiments of the Grecian 
vulgar so exalted, that an immoral ex- 
expression, though naturally introduced in 
an immoral character has been hissed off 
the stage. Shall we think, then, that where 
the doctrine was so glorious, the preaching 
was dishonourable? certainly not. Tobe an 
actor then, was not to be a mimic; no trick 
of gesture, or tone of voice could avail, those 
of distinction were to be by nature the very 
persons they represented; they were to have 
the same elevation of soul, the same deli- 
cacy of theught, the same morality of life, 
the same humanity of heart, and richness 
of actions, that could at once constitute the 
patriot, the hero, the lover, and the friend. 
The words only belonged to ,the author, the 
sentiments were by nature their own, and 
hence flowed the aptness ofattitude that ease 
in elocution, that expressive look, that elo- 
quent silence, that freedom of action, and 
that harmony of the whole, which at once 
exalted, melted, and subdued a mighty na- 
tion to elegance and virtue ; when such an 
actor was found, he was justly esteemed a 
blessing to the community: as his talents 
were the admiration, so his person was the 
delight of all persons, in his life he was 
honoured, and his posterity provided for. 
Among the Grecks there was nothing fic- 
titious in their dramas, and the purposes of 
ridicule and exposure were fully attained by 
the mode in which their plays were repre- 
sented ; they observed strictly the conduct 
of their citizens and chief magistrates, poted 
the predominant vices and leading passions 
of the age, and represented them on the 
stage without regard to persons; they did 
not even in their dramatis persone counter- 
feit the names of those they represented, 
but exposed the offenders to the world in 
their real characters ; this was called the old 
comedy ; but we all know enough of human 
nature to suppose that such a species of re- 
presentation would not long be permitted 
by those who acted in authority. The writ- 
ers of that age were very soon forbidden to 
name the characters they dramatised ; but, 
notwithstanding they ceased to announce 
the real names to the public, they contrived 
in a great measure to evade the prohibition 


by caricaturing the persons so strongly that 





even the dullest of their audience could not 
mistake the portrait. ‘This tully answered 
the purpose of Virtue, for, although Vice 
will oppose itself to all the principles of re. 
ligion and morality, it will fly before Ridi- 
cule. There isa feeling in the human breast 
which makes derision insupportable, and a 
person willin general rather grant forgive- 
ness for a thousand injuries, than pardon in 
one instance where he is made the subject 
of ridicule and contempt; and there is per- 
haps no composition in which virtue is made 
to present so many amiable and pleasing 
forms, and vice a greater number of dark 
and odious images, than the productions of 
the stage ; the one is held up to the admira- 
tion and example of mankind, the other is 
exposed to its detestation and contempt, and 
this alone seems an ample reason why 
theatrical exhibitions should not only be 
tolerated, but patronised and encouraged by 
all who are advocates for virtue and morality. 

The great bulk of mankind are confined 
within a narrow circle of insignificant ope- 
rations, their days flow on in succession 
according to the drowsy laws of custom, their 
life is imperceptible in its progress, and the 
bustling torrent of the first passions of 
youth soon settles into a stagnant marsh. 
From the discontent which they feel for 
their situation they are compelled to have 
recourse to all sorts of diversions, and of all 
diversions the theatre is undoubtedly the 
most entertaining. We see important ac- 
tions when we cannot act importantly our- 
selves. The highest object of human acti- 
vity is man, and in the drama we see men, 
from motives of friendship or hostility, mea- 
sure their powers with each other, influence 
each other as intellectual and moral beings 
by their thoughts, sentiments, and passions, 
and decidedly determine their reciprocal 
relation. In ordinary intercourse men ex- 
hibit only their exteriors to one another, 
they are withheld by suspicion or indifference 
from allowing others to look into what passes 
within them; and to speak with anything 
like emotion or agitation of that which is 
nearest our heart, would be considered un- 
suitable to the tone of polished society. The 
orator and dramatic poet find means to 
break down these barriers of conventional 
reserve. 

(To be continued.) 
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RAMBLES IN IRELAND IN 1835. 





THE DELL OF THE DARGLE. 


“ Up—The morning beam 

Hath call’d the rustic to his team, 

Hath call’d the falc’ner to the lake, 

Hath call’d the huntsman tothe brake,”-Scorr 


Leaving Kingstown, and taking the lane 
immediately opposite, you soon find a shel- 
ter from the heated air of a summer’s day; 
on each side are detached houses, the trees 
around which spread out their leafy arms 
and so tempers the sunbeam that it falls in 
a softened light on all beneath; while the 
breeze borne across a richly cultivated soil 
comes loaded with fragrance most refreshing 
to our senses. On you walk pleased with 
all; soon the lane breaks into a regular 
road, a mud cot here and there has super- 
seded the mansion, or nothing intervenes to 
prevent the eye glancing across the fields, 
till the Wicklow hills hem in the scene. 
You pass through Cabinteely, a wild look- 
ing village once noted for harbouring rob- 
bers, whose depredations have given rise to 
many a fearful legend; the road becomes 
more hilly, and ever presents some new 
feature; indeed the great peculiarity of 
Irish scenery is its variety, and it this which 
renders Ireland so interesting to the tourist 
or man of business. Loughlinstown comes 
next, then Bray, leaving which to your left 
you soon behold the sugar-loaf mountain, 
so named from its conical form, The road 
becomes very interesting, the broken cha- 
racter of the land affords an endless variety 
now a glimpse of country between the hills 
seems like a tiny vale, whose cottages, trees, 
and, perchance a stream, receive a richer 
contrast from the grass covered slopes which 
rise on either side; on the ground bare and 
barren lays in broken masses and seems 
more sterile from its proximity to its favour- 
ed neighbour, every moment the interest 
quickens, the hills are more lofty, and peep- 
ing over a wall to your right you behold the 
much lauded Dargle river. Crossing a 
bridge beneath which meanders the beaute- 
ous stream, you find it so clear, so smooth, 
that the sandy bed gives a golden hue to its 
waters, further on it dashes over or eddies 
around the stones that lay in its course with 
a sound so musical that one might fancy 
a troop uf water sirens were raising their 
glad voices in praise tothe Sun whose light 
so beautifully bespangles their home. The 




















banks on one side are lined with a luxuri- 
ant hedge, which here and there throws its 
shadow on the stream; on the other side are 
rich meadows; while further off the rising 
land groans with wood or nature’s richest 
garment, the ever waving grass. Passing 
round these meadows you come to an- 
other bridge, over it and to your right the 
stream winds onward o’erhung with a leafy 
canopy, and a simple wooden bridge hee 
thrown across gives it an additional beauty. 
To your left is an iron gate--enter--in a 
moment the scene is changed, it is the 
Dargles dell, the fairy land ofWicklow,- the 
domain of beauty, the abode of nature. 
(To be continued.) 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
The Elocution Class have been amusing 

the members of the institution with some 
specimens of dramatic and other literature, 
all of which, with few exceptions, did credit 
to the reciters; the following was, as near as 
we recollect, the programme :— Part 1. In- 
troduction,Mr.Smart; Lucius Junius Brutus 
over the body of Lucretia, Mr. Guenigault ; 
Passage from “The Roman Actor,” Mr, 
Rogers; Scene from “The Hunchback,” 
(Lord Tinsel, the Earl of Rochdale, and 
Williams) Messrs. Harper, Ellerm, and L, 
Guenigault ; Hamlet's instructions to the 
Players, Mr. Carter; Passage from “ Mar- 
mion,” Mr. Sheppard; Two Heads better 
than One, Mr. Harper; Opening of the 
comedy of “John Bull,” (Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery and Dan) Messrs. R. Sanders, and 
Thornton Heath. Part 2, The Captive,Mr. 
Knight ; The Three Warnings, Mr. Moore ; 
Extract from “Mary, Queen of Scots,’”’ Mr. 
Sanders ; Lodgings to let, Mr. J. Sanders; 
Scene from “ The Critic,” (Puff, Mr. Carter, 
Sneer, Mr. Carpenter, Dangle, Mr. Heiron, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Gover; Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, Mr. L. Guenigault; The Earl 
of Leicester, Mr. G. Guenigault); Passage 
from the tragedy of “ Ion,” (Adrastus and 
Ion) Messrs. R, and J, Sanders; Molly 
Dumpling, Mr. L. Smart.—We regret the 
want of space preventing us, on the present 
occasion,entering more fully into a criticism, 
as we have a wish to afford these healthy 
studies the greatest encouragement. The 
Messrs. Sanders, as usual, gained a large 
share of approbation,though we would advise 
Mr. Robert on a future occasion not to de- 
part from the humorous; comic is decidedly 
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his forte ; we have no fault to find with his 
reading of Adrastus, save that the line of 
character compelled him to appear minus 
his drollery. What induced many of the 
gentlemen to appear in white gloves we can- 
not imagine, but it certainly appeared odd 
to see “ Brutus over the body of Lucretia,” 
in dress kids, and Hamlet, shortly after his 
father’s death, equipped for a ball, to give 
‘instruction to the players.” But these are 
trivial faults. 

THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that there is any other 
corporation so rich as that of the City of 
London—but it is true thatthere is not any 
one where there is so much unfair jobbing 
at the expense of the inhabitants. 

It is not true that the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany is a poor one—but it is true they have 
the privilege of stamping the gold and silver 
articles and pocketing the proceeds, which 
ought to be done by the government for the 
benefit of the public, and not for a select 
few. 

It is not true that the law-suit between 
the Lord Mayor Gibbs and the parishioners 
of his parish is settlked—but it is true they 
are disgusted with his obstinacy in causing 
them to spend so much of their money to 
get at the truth of his accounts. 

It is not true that the Bishops, in the 
House of Lords, will attempt to throw out 
the Maynooth Endowment Bill—but it is 
true they despise Peel as a minister of the 
Crown, and will, ere long throw him over- 
board when he least expects it. 

It is not true that Stanley and Peel were 
seen rowing in the same boat—but it is true 
that Stanley has a Cutter of his own which 
the lords of the soil think they can sail in 
with greater safety. 

It is not true that Lord Brougham is alto- 
gether a law-breaker—but it is true he is 
a law maker, having proposed ten new laws 
in the course of one evening. 

CHIT-CHAT. 

Dusirn.--Duprez and Madam Garcia 

played for two nights at the Theatre Royal, 





merce. 


Dublin, on the 22nd and 24th of May. The 
performances were portions of the operas of 
*- Guillaume Tell,” Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
and “La Sonnambulal”’ in the latter Miss 
Kenneth, the daughter of Mr. Kenneth, the 
well known theatrical agent, performed the 
part of Lisa, and, also, assisted in a concert 
at the theatre, This young lady promises 
well as a vocal artist. She is a sound mu- 
sician, with a sweet soprano voice of great 
flexibility, which she manages with remark. 
able taste. Mr. Webster and Madame 
Celeste were to have commenced a short 
engagement at this theatre last week. 

SueripAN Know es has arrived in Lis- 
bon, from Madeira, and it is stated in letters 
that he intends to give some public read. 
ings of his plays in that city. 





To Correspondents. 

W. S.--We shall take care to forward the 
Journal regularly. The back numbers 
he can get at our publisher’s. 

J. E.—The article will be better divided 
into two parts, we will look it over more 
particularly. 

A Kinp Frienp—We are obliged, but the 
idea is an old one. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


ADVERiISEMENTS. 
— 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


W RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ oflices, Short-hand, 


Cc. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

“* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smarr’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
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